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NG MAN’S ADVOC 


PAE WATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


“s'Me dane shell bt Lheisoleforever.”-—Moczs. 


the dominion of land.”—Buiacketons. 


“ The mase of mankind has not_been born with 
saddles on their backs, nur a favored few booted and 
spurred, ready to ride them legitimately ‘by the 
grace of God.”—Jerrenson’s Last Lerrer. 

‘* Rouse, like lions after slumber, 
J z eprengnichalierteetinay a 
Sha our chains to. ike de 
Which in sleep has Ripoaee ar 
Ye aré many—they are few.” ‘Suma. 

‘The remedy I propose for the increasing pauper- 
iatn of the United Stites, and of Rew York parte 
lar, is the location of the poor on thei laiids’ far 
west, which would not only afford permarient relief tc 
our nuhappy brethren, but would resiore that. self-re- 
spectand honorsble pints inseparable from citizen- 
+= + ler Wm. H. Chevining’s Lecture, Feb! 28, 
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(‘I'he following is one of a series of short but 
rraphical sketches of “the City of Spindles,” by 
the well known New England poet, J. G. Whittier. ] 

THE STRANGER IN LOWELL. 

The population of Lowell is constituted mainly 
of New Englanders, but there are representatives 
here of almost every part of the civilized world. 
The good-humored face of the Milesian meets one- 
at almost every turn—the shrewdly solemn Scotch- 
inan, the trans-Atlantie Yankee, blending - the: 
crafty thrift of Bryce Snailsfoot with the stern re- 
ligious heroism of Cameron—the blue-eyed, fatr-' 
haired German, from the towered hills that overlook 
the Rhine, slow, heavy, and unpromising, in his ev- 
terior, yet of the same mould and mettle of the men 
who rallied for “ Father Land” at the Tyrtean call | 
of Korner, and beat back the chivalry of France 
from the banks of Katzbach—the countrymen of 
Ritcher, and Goethe, and our sainted Follen. Here, 
too, are pedlars from Hamburgh, and Bavaria, and | 
Poland, with their sharp Jewish faces and black keen | 
eyes. Atthis moment, beneath my window, are two | 
sturdy, sun-browned Swiss maidens, grinding music 
(or a livelihood, rehearsing in a strange Yankee land 
the simple songs of their old mountain home, re- 
minding me by their foreign garb and language of 

‘‘ Lauterbrunnen’s Peasant Girl.” 
Poor wanderers '—I love not their music ; but now! 
asthe notes die away, and, to use the words of Dr. | 
Holmes, ** silence eemes like a poultice to heal the 


al ao 


peasants I have gone in thought tothe vale of Chau- 
mouy, and seen, with Coleridge, the Morning Star 
pausing on the ‘* bald, awful head of Sovran Blane,” 
p and the sunrise and the sunset glorious upon snowy- 
crested mountains, down in whose vallies the night, 
still lingers; and following in the track of Byron 
and Rosseau, have watched the lengthening shad-. 
ows of the hills on the beautiful waters of the Gen- 
evan lake. Blessings, then, upon these young way-. 
lurers, for they have ‘‘ blessed me unawares.” In 
han hour of sickness and lassitude, they have wrought | 


‘ r . 
chamber at the mouth of the Tyne. 


wounded ear,” [ feel grateful for their visitation. | 


Away from the crowded thoroughfare, from brick | 


walls and dasty avenues, at the sight of these ‘poor |! Mr. Employer’s counting room. 


greets O’Connell through the grates of his prison— 
glorifies the grey locks of Clarkson, and gladdens 
‘the heroic-hearted Harriet Martineau, in her sick 
| With heart 
‘and son! lL respond to the sentiments of Channing, 
when speaking of a foreign nation: ‘ ‘That nation 
is not an abstraction to me; it is no longer a vague 
mass; it spreads out before me into individuals, in 
a thousand interesting forms and relations ; it con- 
sists of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
who love one another as 1 love my own home; it 
consists of affectionate womeu and children; it con- 
sists of Christians, united with me to the common 
Savior, and in whose spirits I reverence the likeness 
of his divine virtue ; it consists of a vast multitude 
of laborers at the plough and in the workshop, 
whose toils I sympathize with, whose burden I should 
rejoice to lighten, and for whose elevation I have 
pleaded ; it consists of men of science, taste, and 


genius, whose writings have beguiled my solitary 


hours, and given life to my intellect and best affec- 
tions. Tf love this nation: its men and women are 
my brothers and sisters.” 

a 


FACTORY INQUISITION, 
OR AMERICAN BASTILE. 


THE 


I have found the old proverb true that ‘ what can 
kill ean cure.’ The brass band which awoke me, 
has with its sweet strains composed me to sleep 
again. Indeed | have had another dream, which 
looks so much like reality, that I will tell it. 

I dreamed, fellow mechanics, that I got secreted 
He was there 
himself. It was the ringing in time. In looking 
out of the window, I could see a stream of human 
beings entering the gate of this Labor Bastile. But, 
ina moment, J saw the gatekeeper, an officer the 
meanest of all creation, shut the gate, with a pomp- 
ous and important air. A man would beg his bread 
from door to door, rather then be a Facrory GATe- 
Kerrerer! Some of them, we are informed, are so 
mean, that the steamboat dog cannot endure them 
on board. 

The gate being shut, there was no way for the 


. . . j A . ear sie 7 » "po on? ’ sonti 
for me the miracle of Loretto’s chapel, and borne | factory slaves to enter except thro’ the inquisition. 


of personal suffering, to that wonderful land where | 
Nature seems still uttering, from lake and valley | 

















































blue heavens, the echoes of that mighty hymn of a 
new-created world, when “ the morning stars sang | 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy!” | 

Sut of all classes of foreigners the Irish are by | 
fur the most numerous. ‘They constitute a quiet 
aid industrious portion of the population: and are| 
consequently respected by their Yankee neighbors. | 
lor myself, 1 confess I feel a sympathy for the [rish-| 
man, [see him as the representative of a gener-| 


BWways an object of interest. ‘The poorest and rudest 


“ould mother of him,” sitting lonely in her solitary 
cabin by the bog-side—recollections of a father’s 
blessing, and a sister’s farewell are haunting him— 
a grave-mound ina distant church-yard, far beyond 
he “wide wathers,” has an eternal greenness in 
his memory—for there perhaps lies a ‘darlint 
child,” or a ‘ swate crather’ who ence loved him, 
—the New World is forgotten for the moment— 
blue Killarney and the Liffy sparkles before him— 
Glendalough stretches’ beneath him its dark still 
mirror—he sees the’ same evening sunshine rests 
upon and hallow alike with Nature’s blessing the 
ruins of the Seven Churches of Ireland’s apostolic 
age, the broken mound of the Druids, and Round 
Towers of the Pheenician sun-worshippers—beauti- 
{ul and mournful recollections of his home waken 
within him, and the rough and seemingly careless 
aud light-hearted laborer melts into tears. It is 
vo light thing to abandon one’s,own country and 
household gods. ‘Touching and beautiful was the 
‘junction of the Prophet of the Hebrews: * Ye 
pall not oppress the stratiger, for ye know the heart 
I the strangers, seeing that ye were strangers in 
¢ land of Egypt.” 
tlove my own country—I have a strong New- 
Mogland feeling : but Lam no friend of that nar- 
He of mingled national vanity and religious 
olerance, which, under the name of ‘ Native 
Americanism,” has made its appearance among Us. 
Tit hie man, as man. Be he Irish or Spanish, 
lack or w 
reid sdaiuaa elie ames te mins 
the people of England vr m wdiea?des dno 
thine Eng 5 my enemies, nor sympa- 
Ize with blustering sham-patriotism, which is ever 
“claiming, like the giant of the nursery tale: 
‘* Fee-faw-fum ! 

1 smell the blood of ‘an‘Englishman, 

Dead or alive, I will have some.’’ 
Brinn “- thesun-which shines upon Eng- 
dusty vorhidlon tg "Sten ee oe 
ledicenae al p of Ebenezer Elliot—rests on the 

of the Birmingham Quaker Reformer— 





me away from the scenes around me and the sense| Several boys came this way, for, 
and mountains whose eternal snows lean on the hard | 


effect upon the clerk. 


ous, warm-hearted and cruelly oppressed people. | 
That he loves his native land---that his patriotism ts | 
divided---that he cannot forget the claims of his, 
mother island---that his religion, with all its abuses, | employed. 
is dear to him---does not decrease my estimation of | 
hin. A stranger ina strange land, he is to me al-|! . 
individual to be abused because he ts’ poor?’ An- 
las a romance in his history. Amidst all his ap-| other labors in the factory in order to pay a_miort- 
parent gayety of heart, and national drollery and|#age on a farm, and is he to be abused because he 
wit, the poor emigrant has sad thoughts of the|'8 trying to pay an honest debt? Some young wo- 


boy like, they had 
played some. ‘They entered and took a dish of 
tongue, noi very savory. Now, last of all, comes a 
female. She alleged as her excuse that her mo- 
ther was sick, and she had been assisting her a lit- 
tle before she came away. ‘The apology had no 
fle was paid to abuse human 
beings, and to insult industry and affection. A 
clerk, a miserable reptile, as he 13 now employed, 
not so much to keep accounts, as to abuse humanity. 
Mr. E., a pious many whose word was law, was pre- 
sent, but said no more than, the help must be punc- 
tual. 

This hateful treatment ts abominable from the 
fact that it does no good. It destroys the respect 
which is so desirable between the employer and 
It engenders hate, and cherishes re- 
venge. Besides, this is wicked in itself. Poverty 
has brought one to labor in the faetory, but is an 


|men labor in a factory to provide themselves with 

/suitable clothing, rather than draw upon the funds 

lof their parents, as also to lay up a little stock of 
money against an interesting day, the wedding day ; 

_and is she to be abused for these things? And yet 

these factory lords pay a young fop, with more hair 

‘than brains, to do the dirty business of abusing the 

‘honest industrious laborer. Such behavior an 

insult to the majesty of the American peeple. 

The Necessary chastisements of those who were 
a few minutes too late, being over, i could hear Mr. 
k., who is rather peculiar, thinking aloud and say- 

‘ing, “‘ trade was never better—I shall gain from ten 

|to twenty thousand dollars this year. I shall be as 

|Wealthy as my neighbors—I will build a splendid 
house to live in—I shall marry my danghter to an 

Hon. How thankful I feel to God for the prosperity 

he gives me.” 

A knock at the deor aroused him from his reverie. 

He answered in the usual dictatorial and gruff 

manner, “walkin.” An emancipated, care-worn 

and toil-destroyed person entered. It was one of 

his laborers, or slaves. ‘* Sir,” says he to Mr. E., 

‘fam come to see if you will not advanee my wa- 

ges. You promised when you reduced them, when 

trade was bad, that you would increase them again 
when business improved. "I'rade is now good. My 
children are poorly clad, my doctor’s bill is unpaid, 
and, indeed, I have not been able to do more than 
to supply my family with the neccessaries of life.” 

This was sound logic, and powerful rhetoric. It 

would have convinced any mind and moved any 

heart except that of the factory tyrant. Nay, 1 be- 

‘lieve it did convince the head of Mr. E., but be has 

‘no heart. And what fman can have one, who feeds 

\upon the vitals of human beings and drinks their 

‘blood. What mancan have a heart, the frame 

work of whose house consists of Auman bones, and 
whose roof is composed of human skulls. 

Mr. E. said to his workman, “ I am tired of be- 
ing in business ; the help are never contented, but 

are always asking for more wages. You are a 


Is 





greedy set of wolves. You would take all 1 have 
and would not be satisfied, you would ask for more. 
If you are dissatisfied you may leave, for numbers 
willbe glad to have your job. Indeed, a person 
has applied for your place and offers to do it for less. 
You can go.” Poor man! his countenance fell. 
Ready to burst, he hastened out of the room. He 
was almost ready to cast himself into the pond, and 
finish bis existence, so full of distress was he. 

At that moment I saw a black looking gentleman, 
of fearful countenance, standing behind Mr. E., 
grining a most unearthly laugh. Through fear, I 
hid myself, and dared not look out for a long time. 
—Iall River Mechanic. 

a haatbd 
THE POOR OF ENGLAND. 
(Extracted from the Phalanz.) 


Hark ! how the thrilling cry for bread 
Rings through the lordly hall, 

The mother by her famished dead 
Weaves for herself the pall! 


It is true, and should not be forgotton, that our 
ancestors of the olden time suffered sharply from 
occasional dearth, or from scarcity caused by im- 
provident consumption. Yet these were the excep- 
tions, not the rule. And they cannot invalidate the 
direct proofs adduced, that, in the wealthiest. and 
one of the most prosperous nations of the civilized 
world, the reward of labor to the producer of wealth 
has, as a general rule, for five centuries past, been 


last sunk dowgto a point, at which, to employ the 
words of the bee Review, “ there is not a 
step, but simply a hand’s breadth, between the con- 
dition of the agricultural laborer and pauperism.” 
Comfort has disappeared. Famine watehes by the 
door. The peasant feeds his family on potatoes and 
salt, with a little bread and lard, and a miserable 
dole of scalded milk. Incessant labor keeps his 
head just above the rising waves of indigence ; and 
at the first trifling accident, these close and over- 
whelm him. For the thousand casualities of life, 
there is not the seantiest provision. ‘The indisposi- 
tion of a day curtail the, meagre rations dealt out 
around his board; and the sickness of a week threat- 
ens with starvation his wife and her little ones. 
The recognition of this terrible truth is the first 


lem we refer to. A civilized nation cannot afford 
bread and meat to the men who produce these ! 
And what nation? A nation restricted, indeed, in 
her territory at home, yet possessed of colonies and 
dependencies, some of vast extent, in every part of 
the habitable globe; a nation whose proud boast it 
is, that the sun never sets on her island flag ; a ‘na- 
tion proverbial for an industry that never tires, a 
vigitance that never sleeps, an energy and an enter- 
prise that have carried her arms and her commerce 
to the furthest ends of the earth. That nation 
which now looks on and declares that she cannot 
rescue her own peasantry from famine, maintained, 
not half a century since, a triumphant war against 
the Cwsar of modern times, with half of Europe at 
his back; poured forth for ten successive years, 
men and treasure with a profusion that confounded 
her enemies, and astonished herself; and rising in 
strength and resources with the oceasion, obtained 
from her own subjects alove, without an effort, in the 
very last year of that protracted struggle, a sum so 
vast, that it would purchase out and out, the fee sim- 
ple of some half a dozen among the States that 
compose our own Confederacy. It is in the favorite 
abode of art and science, in the land where Watt 
and Arkwright, and Bolton, first furnished inani- 
mate slaves to mankind ; it is there, where the ma- 
gical machinery of the age more than realizes the 
story of Alladin’s fabled lamp, and gorges, at its 
master’s bidding, one after another, the markets of 
the civilized world ; it is there in the very midst of 
superabundance, with complaints of over production 
daily ringing in their ears, that thousands and tens 
of thousands, among those who create these count- 
less riches, are denied the means to procure the 
coarsest clothing against the wintry blast, or a sin- 
gle blanket to cover the rude straw bed on which 
their weary limbs repose. [And the condition. of 
the producers here in ‘ free’? America has been ra- 
pidly approximating the same state, particularly for 
the last ten years. | 


<= -- 


SERPENTS.—THEIR POWER OF FASCINATION. 


A correspondent of the Courier and Enquirer, in 
commenting upon the death of Dr. Stadlin at Sara- 
toga, by the bite of a rattlesnake, as previously re- 
lated in our columns, remarks as follows, relative to 
the fascination so generally imputed to rattle- 
snakes : 

The serpent’s power to charm is regarded with 
skepticism by a great many, but there are a great 
mahy authentic instances on record. In Williams's 
History of Vermont, a high authority, you will find 
some very interesting facts and comments on this 
subject; but a case has come within our know- 
ledge, which is worthy of publication, and may 
throw some light upon it. 

It has generally been believed to. be fascination 
of the serpent’s eye. This may, have some effect, 
for probably there is no living eye which has such 
piercitg brilliancy and fascinating beauty; but 1 
have seen little birds under ‘the spell, fluttering 
about the snake and drawing gradually, like the in- 





gradually diminishing from age to age. It has at | 


step in the approach to the statement of the prob-| 


“$1.50 A YEAR:—3c. Sin 


fatuated votary of ‘vice, to its deadly’témpter.’ 
cannot be this altogether. The snake''at “sich 
times keeps its vibrating, its forked tongue ‘darting, 
and its tail trembling, while the whole body‘ moves 
like that of a creeping caterpillar. ‘The ‘case’ ‘al- 
luded to above was related ‘to’ me by Nehemiah Gul- 
lap, a revolutionary veteran, who died about @ Yéar 
since, in Groton, Ct. He said that, in the revolu- 
tionary war, when attached to Fort Griswold, in 
that town, opposite to New London, he,‘ in com- 
pany with a number of other soldiers, Went out dha 
hunting excursion, ard finding a rattlesnake,’ same 
of which are occasionally killed (one ! beliey tke 
season near ‘the corners’’) in that town, they fixed 
their bayonets, and, forming a circle, amused them- 
| selves by teasing him until they all began to‘ grow 

| giddy and sick, when they killed it. , 
They went on their way thinking no more about 
it, but gradually grew worse, and on reaching their 
quarters, were so seriously indisposed as to require 
medical advice; being troubled with excessive 
nausea at the stomach and vomiting. ‘Their phy- 
sician made particular inguiry in reference to their 
food, &c., for some time previous, when .one. of 
them accidentally told of their adventure with the 
snake, He at once replied that he was no lopger at 
a loss to account for their sickness, and inquired if 
they perceived any peculiar odor at the time. | They 
‘each recollected that they did. He replied, ‘I 
-have seen on the lines in the State of New 
York many instances of this kind. The snake 
'was charming you with a stupifying effusion 
they emit at pleasure, and if you had 









| 
| 





which 
not despatched him as you did, probably he would 
‘have despatched some of you.” He site. eon 
emetics and they recovered. ‘ Many years after,” 
said Mr. Gullop, ‘“f went into a room where. two 
rattlesnakes were exhibited, and immediately on 
entering the room [ perceived the same odor, though 
/not so strong, and was so sick I had to leave the 
, room.” 

| IT have never seen this idea advanced by any one 


(else. Itseems more reasonable than the’ other, 
| and is worthy of consideration. 7 
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| ACCOUNT OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. 


_ In its malignancy it engrossed the ill of all other 
maladies, and made doctors despicable. Of a po- 
tency equal to death, it possessed itself of all his 
armories, and was itself the death of every mortal 
distemper. The touch, yea, the very sight of the 
infected, was deadly ; and its signs were so sudden, 
that families seated in happiness at their meals 
have seen the plague-spot begin to redden, and have 
widely scattered themselves for ever. 

The cement of society was dissolved by it. 
Mothers, when they saw the sign of infection on the 
babes at their breast, cast them from them with ab- 
horrence. Wid places were sought for shelter ; 
some went into ships, and anchored themselves afar 
off on the waters; but the angel that was pouring 
the vial had a foot onthe sea as well as on dry land. 
No place was so wild that the plague did not visit ; 
none so secret that the quick sighted pestilence did 
not discover ; none could fly that it did not overtake. 

It was as if Heaven had repented the making of 
mankind, and was shovelling them all into the 
sepulchre. Justice was forgotten, and her courts 
deserted ; the terrified jailers fled from the féléns 
that were in fetters; the innocent and thé guilty 
leagued themselves together and kept within their 
prisons for safety; the grass grew in thé matket 
places; the cattle went moaning up and down the 
fields, wondering what had become of their keepers ; 
the rooks and the ravens came into the towns, and 
built their nests in the mute belfries ; silence was 
universal, save when some infected wretch was 
seen clanioring at a window. 


For atime all commerce was in coffins and shrouds ; 
but even that ended. Shrift there was none . 
churches and chapels were open, but neither priest 
nor penitent entered ; all went to the charnel-house. 
The sexton and the physician were cast into the 
same deep and wide grave; the testator and his 
heirs and executors were buried from the same 
cart into the same hole together. Fire became ex- 
tinguished, as if its element too had expired; the 
seams of the sailorless ships yawned to the sun. 


Though doors were open and coffers unwatched, 
there was no theft; all offences ceased, no crime 
but the universal wo of the pestilence was heard of 
among men. The wells overflowed, and the con- 
duits ran to waste; the dogs banded themselves to- 
gether, having lost their masters, and ran howling 
over all the land; horses perished of famine. in 
their stalls; old friends but looked at one another 
when they met, keeping themselves far aloof; credit- 
ors claimed no debts, and courtiers performed their 
promises ; little children went wandering up and 
down. and numbers were seen dead in .all corners. 
Nor was it only in England that the plague so raged ; 
it travelled over a third part of the whole earth, 
like the shadow of an eclipse, as if some dreadful 
thing had been interposed between the world.and 
the sun-source of life. —Galt. vip 

The N. ©. Picayune’says that on the 1thult, 
‘man in that city allonspead wularanent. | * 


self a bank and is determined to suspend) |) 8 5 








: *Dhsre-ismofoundation in nature, or in natural 
law, why a set of words on parebment should convey 
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National Reform Association. 
Croton Hait, Nov. 13, 1844. 

B.S. Mannino, Chairman ; H. D. Brtstor, Secretary. 

Pledge read by the Chairman. : 

Mr. Bovee addressed the meeting with reference to the 
future course of the Association, urging most strenuously 
perfect anion and enthusiastic action upon every member 
in forwarding the movement proposed by the Association. 

Song—hy Mr. Happoex, to the tune of “ Lucy Neale. 

Mr. Devyr then took the stand, and addressed the meet- 
ing at much length on the various subjects pertaining to the 
province of the Association, eliciting much applause, and 
‘on one occasiun, when misunderstood, a little hissing. He 
asserted that he talked of nothing but the Land—the Land 
in all places, in season and out of season—even to the 
degree that he had attained the cognomen of * The man 
with one idea!” (Laughter.) i 

Mr. Mannine addressed the meeting with much spirit. 

Mr. Gopwin then urged eloquently upon the meeting, the 
necessity of union, action, and perseverance. 

The amendment to the Constitution of the Association 
was then called up by Mr. Bovee, and elicited considerable 
discussion. The whole matter was finally laid on the table. 

Several members signed the Pledge, and paid the initia- 
tion fee. Adjourned. 


NEWS FROM OREGON. 


The Western Expositor announces the arrival of 


Mr. Wm. Gilpin, from Oregon. Mr. Gilpin passed 
the winter among the American settlements of the 
Wallaniette and the adjacent sea coast, and he de- 
scribes them as enjoying prosperity when he left them 
in April last. ’ 

The emigrant party of 1843, which he accom- 
panied, arrived at their destination in November 


last, ‘‘after having braved and overcome un-| 


paralleled dangers and difficulties from savages, 
from thirst, from hunger---crossing parched, treeless 


plains---fierce, angry rivers, and forcing thelr wag-| 


gons through a thousand miles of mountains, 
declared impassible by the most experienced guides 
and yoyagers.”’ 

This accession swelled the population of Oregon 
to upwards of 2090, and they had formed a govern- 
ment, elected. officers, established courts and a 
record of land titles.—[ Will our government quietly 
permit the curse of land-selling to get a foothold in 
Oregon, or will they direct its settlement on the 
Agrarian plan ?] 

Cattle and stock of all kinds are accumulating 
and rapidly increasing under a mild climate and 
unfailing pastures. Provisions of all kinds are 
abundant of the most excellent quality and moderate 

rices. 

Mr. Gilpin passed the trading fort of Bridger and 
Vasquez on the 19th of August. This fort is 100 
miles west of Green River, and exactly half way 
from Independence to the Wallamette. 

The American trappers scattered among the 
mountains, had there collected to meet the emigrants, 
of last spring, an advanced party of thirty of whom, 
with their wagons and cattle, passed on the 17th, 
two days later than the emigration of the preceding 
year. 

“Two larger companies behind, under General 
Gilliam. and Col. Ford, passed subsequently, and all 
in good time to reach the settlements before the 
setting of the winter. 


; INTERESTING FACTS, 

Out of every thousand men, tiventy die annually. 

The number of inhabitants.of a city or county is 
renewed every thirty years. " 

The number of old men who die in cold weather 
is, tothe umber of those who die in warm weather, 
seven to four, 

The men able to bear arms forms a fourth of the 
inhabitants of a country. 

The proportion between the deaths of women and 
that of men, is one hundred to one hundred and 
eight. The probable duration of female lives is 
sixty ; but afier that period the calculation is more 
favorable to them than men. 

One half of those that are born die before they 
attain the age of seventeen. 

Among 3,125 who die, it appears by the registers 
that there is only one person of one hundred years 
of age. 

More old men are found in elevated situations 
than in vallcys and plains. 

Ser 

Enormous Consumption of .Tea und Coffee —One 
of the most remarkable facts in the diet of man- 
kind, is the enormous consumption of tea and cof- 
fee. The slightly stimulating and narcotic proper- 
ties of these substances do not seem sufficient to 


account for the fact that upwards of 800,000,000 of princely fortunes for themselves. 


pounds of these articles are annually consumed by 
the inhabitants of the world... It has, however, 
been found that they contain a certain active prin- 
ciple, which, though small in quantity, is yet suppo- 
sed to form an important part in the human econo- 
my. ‘his principle is called theine in tea, and 
caffeine in coffee, but they are identical in composi- 
tion; and what is very remarkable, this same prin- 
ciple has been discovered in the Paraguay tea, a 


species of holly used for infusion by the natives of 


South America ; and a principle very similar, cal- 
led theobromine, is found inthe nuts from which 
cocoa and checvlate are prepared... Now, according 
to Liebig, there is found in the blood a principle 
called by him taurine, resulting from the destruc- 
tion of the tissues of the body, and having a com- 
position so closely resembling theine that the one 
may be easily converted into the other. Taurine 
performs an important office inthe economy of res- 
piration, and Liebig suggests that_ the introduction 
of theine into the system prevents the destruction 
Of the tissues for the purpose of forming taurine, 
‘and thus, though not nutritive itself, it becomes in- 
directly nutritious to the body by saving its tissues 
from destraction. This theory may or may not be 


“true in all its parts; it at any rate ‘affords an expla- 


nation of a singular fact, and has more evidence in 
favor of its truth than its reasonableness. 
ee 


Office. Hunting.—We cut the following from an 

~ Jowa paper, the name of which we, have forgotten : “ Col. W. 
R. Ross, Register of the Land Office at Fairfield in this Terri- 
tory. died at his residence on Friday last. 
fairly cold, efforts were made by hungry expectants to obtain 
_ his. place... The news was brought here, by his son-in-law on 
_ Sunday in whose behalf and in behalf of others petitions were 
~“{mmediaiely circulated for signatures as recommendations ‘for 
the ‘office.” Arthur Bridgman and Bernhart Henn are the 
principal’ applicants from. .this places Mr. B. 


Before he was 


jeft for 


— 


NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
PLEDGE. 

We. whose names aré annexed, desirous Of restoring (© 
man his*Natural Right to Land, do solemnly agree, that we 
will not vote for any man, for any legislative office, who will 
not pledge himself, in writing, to use all the influence of his 
station, if elected, to prevent all further traffic in the Public 
Lands of the States and of the United States, and to cause 
them to be laid out in Farms and Lots for the free and ex- 
clusive use. of actual settlers. 

—_———p———~ 
Communications for the National Reform Association 
should be addressed (post-paid) to Joun Winpv, secretary of 
the Association, New York. 
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« Convince me that a principle is right in the abstract, and I will re- 
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STANDING NOTICE. 


on the Reforms necessary to secure the rights of the Working 
classes, Mr. Walsh and myself have concluded to visit any 
places in the vicinity of New . York, in the beginning of each 
week, provided our actual expenses are paid. In reply to in- 
quiries we state, that we do net wish, and would not take, any 
thing for our services on such occasions; but, if collections 
should be made to pay actual expenses, and there should be 
any surplus, we should be glad to furnish papers to the amount 
of such surplus. 

Could we afford it, we should prefer not to take even actual 
| expenses ; but our means at present would not allow us to go 


| without expenses were paid. G.H. E. 





' 


(G Sranpine Norice.—We sometimes send back num- 
bers of our paper to postmasters, or other citizens, (when 
I we havé no fresh ones to spare,) merely as specimens, with- 
out regard to their staleness or condition. When, therefore, 
/any person receives a copy of the paper, he will understand 
that itis sent gratuitously : we ask nothing in return, but its 
exhibition to his friends. 


Working Men, arouse!! 
| Now that the great fight between the knaves, 
dupes, and office lovers is over, it becomes every 
man, that is, every honest working man, to pause 
and reflect upon the intoxicating period of delusion 
Let us see 
‘what has been gained, and who have been the 


through which we have just passed. 
gainers. ‘Throughout the whole campaign we are 
ithe class who have been particularly appealed to by 
\the hired spouters of each party—we have been 





implored in the most earnest and_ pitiful terms by 
ithe heartless demagogues of eyery faction to 
“come up to the rescue of the country!” which, 
being- literally interpreted, means filling their 
pockets at the expense of their fellow men, and, if 
necessary, by their oppression and degradation. 
Has there been one principle earnestly, manfully 
contended for during the whole struggle? Has 
there been one honest, talented, and disinterested 
man a prominent actor in the national puppet show? 
Hasone great truth been developed, or even alluded 
to, by the hireling spouters and scribblers, who have 
been employed like so many plate dancers, cup and 
ball tossers, or monkey trainers, to amuse and de- 
lude the most ignorant portion of the unthinking 
rabble? Hasthe whole scene or any part of it ex- 
hibited anything but an utter contempt on the part 
of the great mass of professional politicians, oftice- 
hunters, and popularity-seekers, for the ‘ intelli- 
gence,” ‘‘honesty,” and ‘independence’’ of the 
people? I answer, emphatically—No! 

No one knows the gullibility, subserviency, and 
cowardice which the great majority of the poor, as 
a necessary consequence of the poverty and oppres- 
sion to which they are subjected, exhibit, better than 
these self-same, soulless, selfish political mounte- 
banks, who, on every occasion, insultingly mock them 
by hypocritically enlogizing them for the possession 
and exercise of qualities, directly at variance with 
those they believe in their hearts to belong to them. 
These political paupers regard the working classes 
as the material out of which they are to create 











The plunder, de- 
ception, and degradation of the poor is looked upon 
by them as the best and most legitimate means of 
realizing wealth and distinction, and so it will ever 
be until we awaken, asa class, to a just sense of 
We must look calmly but 
sternly at the world as it is—and at ourselves as we 
are—trace our wrohgs and injuries to their true 
sources, and then bravely resolve to stand by each 
other in one great, glorious, and sublime effort to 
break the chains of posterity, regardless of the con- 
sequences to ourselves and to our day, before we 
can even hope to alter the deplorable and ignomi- 
nous fate which the starving producers of all the 
wealth and glory with which the world abounds, 
have so long, so patiently and shamefully submitted 
to. Not an hour passes over the poor man of the 
present generation but gives him ample cause to 
regret aud curse the stupidity, supineness, and cul- 
pable negligence of his fathers in permitting a sys- 
tem which entails: want, dependance, and misery 
ipon the most industrious and deserving portion of 
the human family to be thus perpetuated. We see 
all the evils of the system plainer than our fathers 
| did—we feel its bitter workings with a sadly in- 
creased severity, and a tenfold criminality will rest 
upon us, if we basely permit the cruel, dreary 
heritage to descend to our children. Yes, we wil 
richly merit, what we shall doubtless receive—the 
heartfelt execrations of a hopelessly money-ruled 
despair-struck posterity upon our craven memories. 

“Rise, then, fellow laborers, in the dignity and 


| 
| 


our real condition. 


Washington on Monday. There will be applicants from other majesty of human nuture, and assert like men the 


parts; as it will be a very lucrative office, it will hardly be 


, given'to 4 citizen ofthe Territory.” [As considerable sums 


& 


ance for “ pickings.”’}. 


sbassthrongh the Lands of these land-sellers, there is a good. 
re 


rights which you inherited at your birth from God. 
No longer suffer yourselves to be deluded and made 
toys of, by plundering drones, who impudently arro- | 





bingy tb are 


gate to themselves a superiority over you, while the | coming somewhat familiarized with the 
best and most honest of them.are fed, clad, housed, 4 cannot visit its environg 


‘to know how the garrets, cellars, 





and enriched by a per centage stolen from your 
sweat and toil. Through countless ages, aye, from 
the very infancy of creation, vou have groaned 
away your hapless lives under excessive, uncom- 
pensated labor, and have crimsoned every section of 
the globe with each other’s blood to gratify the 
heartless avarice and reckless ambition of the 


.| Knaves and tyrants who plunder and oppress you. 


Let this cease! Heaven knows that it is high time 
it should. Engage for once in a cause worthy. of 
men—battle, and that vigorously and unceasingly, 
for yourselves—for all-mankind, who are willing to 
live upon their own labor, and unwilling to have 
the whole or any part of the proceeds of that labor 
wrung from them by the various swindling devices 
of want-producing capitalists, who revel in idleness 


and luxury on the fortunes distilled from our sweat 
‘and blood. Oh! did you but know the weakness 
and imbecility of your paltry oppressors, and your 


{(#” Having received invitations to lecture at several places | 


j 
| 





own strength if united, how few would be the hours 
of your bondage! Let every Working Man in this 
city prepare immediately to strike a blow next 
spring, the effects of which shall soon spread 
throughout the Jength and breadth of the land, 
shaking the hoary-headed errors and abuses of ages 


‘immemorial to their very foundations, and im- 


| 


| came leisurely to survey the “improvements,” as they are 





parting hope and courage to the freedom-loving 
sons of oppression throughout the universe. Cut 
loose at the 
and mountebanks who 
have been so long leading you by the nose. 
Watch the _ polititical they appear. 
The “ Subs.” are already preparing for the spring 


once from all connection with 


miserable demagogues 


signs as 


campaign—watch their rallying war-ery, and on its 
first summons rush in thousands to the standard 
which alone has borne your prineiples for years. 
In proad defiance of every opposition, give one 
bold, resistless charge in the sacred name of hu- 
manity, and the eternal death-knell of fraud and 
despotism will ring through the earth. 

We usk 


nothing from others but what we are willing to ex- 


Organize immediately and thoroughly ! 
tend to every human being. What less should we 
be satisfied with? Being all common sufferers in 
the same bitter, cheerless destiny, let us unite as 
fellow laborers in one great and worthy effort to 
work out the redemption of ourselves and posterity. 
Stand ready! wait the word! and act with energy 
and determination when the hour arrives to strike! 

M. W. 


ee ee 
Rich ond Poor. 


The man who poffs himself up with the idea that in this 
country, as in Europe, under monarchial governments, there 
must always be two classes, the Rich and the Poor, the 
rich gradually becoming richer and the poor poorer, vainly 


City’s Tapid gp, 


. . . W h 
without being immen: ‘i 


ely buzz! 
e 4 tied 

e hy! and back building, . 
ossibly contain h j \ameae ae, i 

p j f uman beings enough to have done all th, 
ie 


building that see. The Egyptian Py 
them may, as it is asserted, contain materials equal jn | 
to the materials of all the building in Philade} . 
longer a mystery to me. 


: ulk 
Phia, are 7 


at this day, could 
persuade the hundreds of thousands of this city to D 
Ut yp 


the numberless rows of splendid edifices that } know to | 
. . . 0 
been put up within the last eight or ten years, 


If a few men, 


i 
themsel ye 
- Stry 
in the city, besides filling those splendid buildings 


luxuries of life, themselves (the producers of those luxurig, 
contenting themselves with the merest necessaries : C4. 
can now be done in a Republic, it cannot be Strange Pie 
an age when, probably, men dreamed not of republicanj. 
nor thought of liberty, the millions were persuaded t “as 
for years to build a kine’s monument! Look at a 
works in this republican city, and then reflect upon t} an 
dition of the laborer, and, though you may still be 


(the builders) consenting to occupy the meanest 


t ? 
Clues 


With gl 


ie ‘on. 


& firp 


believer in the progress of the human race, you mus, belies 
that their progress is not remarkably rapid. 

I have no veneration fora thing merely because j; . 
cient. If the Declaration of Independence was behind oi 
intelligence of the age, would look upon it rnerely » 
a thing of the past that had been used as an instrumen 3 


VW jp 
human progress, and was now worn out. 


our present practice. It contains truths that are either , 
understood or purposely misconstrued.  Jeffersoy levy 
meant to promulgate the absurdity that men are cr, 
equal, but that their equality ceases at the moment of i», 
One child is born in any 
man’s house, (or if the land-lord pleases, in the s 


NT PE da) 


Yet, such is our practice. 


without the right, should it survive to maturity, of gail; 
the wild fruits of the earth, or of pianting a grain of qu, 
while another comes into existence in possession, or ¥ 

legalized right and means to purchase, land enough jy 

port thousands, and perhaps hundreds of thousands! J, 
no one can live without the produce of the earth, ani 4 
right to life and liberty are deciared 10 be “ jnaliens) 
rights.” Shame on the ignorance, pusillanimity, and soliy, 
ness that thus holds up to the world as a nation of men 0) 
ing the lie to their own professions annually and _ sole, 
reiterated ! 
any advance in the theory of free government and 
science of human happiness, at least let us carry ou 

practice the dgctrines already ascertained and acknowled 
to be true. At least let us set the seal of our disapproli 
tion on the horrible, blasphemous, and Anti-American jy. 
trine proclaimed by some of our timesserving presses, 

particularly by the miserable shyster-editor of the T'rue Sw 
that God made Rich and Poor, and that these distinc 

must always exist! One to whom this scribbler would 
be fit to hold a candle said, years ago, “ It is wrong w: 
God made Rich and Poor; he made only Male aii /: 


ramids, though One oj 
) 





male ; and he gave them the earth for their inheritan 
Instead of scribbling, as such wretches do, to encourae | 
part of mankind in insolence, heartlessness, and \w\vti 
it would be far better that they rendered service to Gi: 
endeavoring to make his people happy. 

But, to return to our question, will the poor of our cis 





imagining that he is one of the rich elect, is either a fool or 
atraitor. If he cannot (casting aside the prejudices of his 
education) see that Nature has made no provision for rich 
and poor, and that the author, if not the signers and sup- 
porters, of our Declaration of Independence, had attained 
to a knowledge of this fact, then he is a fool. If he com- 
prehends the great truth that “all men are created equal,” 
but, because he thinks he thinks he can ride instead of being 
ridden, opposes the right, or even neglects to support it, then 
is he a traitor. 

The Hunkers, of any party, may raise the howl, that we 
are setting the poor against the rich. Asses! can they not 
see that misery is upon the poor,and that starvation is near 
at hand if the richdgq not relax? And can they not see 
that, although the poor will, as they always have done, suffer 
while evils are tolerable, yet they will not, nor ought they 
to, waste away by starvation ? 
England and her blood-stained dependencies, the poor will 





| others.” 
Think they that here, as in 





famish by thousands and tens of thousands, while granaries 
are filled to overflowing with the produce of their labor?) 


now rapidly approaching the starvation point, peamai 
consent to die of hunger, while surrounded by an abunia 
of the wealth created by themselves or their class! [th 
not. LAope not. If the croakers who accuse us of stil: 
the poor against the rich prevail in causing the rejecion 


the only peaceable remedy for the prevailing system ol 
. . > * 


bor-plunder, upon the heads of the rich be the sino! ey 


consequences that would inevitably ensue from the upris! 


of a starving, and necessarily ivnorant and vicious, populi) 


tion. 

In the language of a noble and vet to be appiecial 
friend of the poor, now no more, * What we have to 
plain of is, that there are any poor atall. He is po 
is compelled to work foa another to obtain the means 
istence. He is rich who lives without labor on the |i 

1 contend that if every man was protected, as lie ove! 
be by the government, in the enjoyment of his natural" 
to land enough to live upon, there would be no poor av) 





rich in the present obnoxious sense of those terms ; 2!" 


If these alarmists entertain such nutions, most wofully do | the half-way measure of allowing the poor to settle the 


they deceive themselves. 
can prop up the existing system of oppression during their | 
lifetime; if with a mercenary cowardice, they can content | 
themselves to support things as they are, and, like the Jersey | 


tavern-keeper, prior to the revolution, pray to God that if| 


trouble must come, it may not come in their day; what a | 
horrible fate do they store up for their children! for, by no | 
possibility could the necessary explosion of the present ini- | 
quitious system be protracted longer than to their immediate | 


descendants. 


The poor of our cities might sufier, and probably would | 
sufler, as in Europe, till the last extremity ; they might sub- | 
mit to have their house room diminished gradually, till the 
houses were built back to back and a hundred families in 


each, as they do there; they might sleep four or five in a 
bed, as they do there, without regard to age or sex; they 





might see orphan boys bouud apprentice to miserly and 
avaricious masters, and orphan girls become the victims of 
prostitution; they might even see their own offspring in these 
conditions; they might, as a last resource, beg for bread, 
and send their children round the streets to beg, exposed to 
all the temptations of vice, when they ought to be receiving 
a freeman’s education; but, when they have absolutely be- 
come a * drag’”’ in the labor market, as in Europe, and can- 
not, by all their industry, ingenuity, or cunning, obtain bread, 
(and, without a change of policy, this time: cannot be dis- 
tant,) will they then starve as in Europe? That is the 'm- 
portant question for those,to answer who cant about setting 
the poor against the rich; and Jet them remember, while 
framing their answer, that here, as yet, the standing army is 
not invincible, 


That is. the question to be answered, and soon, too! Ne- 
ver, in the world’s history, were the poor driven more ra- 
pidly to the starvation point than the poor of the United 
States have beenfor the last teh years. I lived in this city 
several years and watched the progress of wealth and the 
regress of poverty; I was away eight years previons to last 
spring, making only an occasional hasty visit; but, when I 


termed, on my return, my astonishment was indescribable ; 


if their cold-blooded selfishness | 





and, though I have now been here eight months, and am be- 


lic lands, and arresting all further traffic in them, is tli 
radical measure that can prevent either anarchy or 1 
chy in this country. 

The Ballot is now m the hands of the Poor, who ma 
it, in the way above indicated, to abolish the distinct! 
rich and poor, but, Jet them neglect to use it for this pu! 
and their right to suffrage would soon be universail) 
now is partially, usurped, or turned by the power of 
against themselves. 

If this be setting the Poor against the Rich, let cr” 
and anarchists make the most of it. 


* Latest instance in last Saturday's paper. 
Sanne. cane 





Look out for Fuw. 

More than twenty different, dirty, conniving cliques | 
already sprung up in this city, for the laudable and ) 
purpose of monopolizing as wuch of the spoils as |" 
Slippery Purdy is straining’ heaven and earth to 0)! 
Postmastership. Ben. Butler wants to be Judge 0! "| 
preme Court, for which, it is said, he prays incessantly | 
omitting his usuakjuggling and trickery, however, * ! 
ciaus have more faigh in frand and falsehood than y 
in the Lord, no ma how religious they may be- bs" 
vernor Marey, the decfxeyed speculating conservail'* : 
hunker, and head, tail, and teol of the old regency cons} 
is resorting to his old game to get the Collectorship of 
as a reward for his services in endeavoring to defeat Po!* 
thousand other knaves and humbugs are busily engae 
similar modest and disinterested enterprises, al! of wie’ . 
serve up in due course of time. Truly we have 2!" hi 
if any of these games succeed, 

ie SOC aia 
FALSE. 

James Bergen of this city, on being interrogat’ 
relation to the matter, stated that theremarks which Mr. a 
made in Lowell were false in every particular, he ine 
ing made use of any such language, or of anything | F 
could be construed in the most distant manner '° me | 
thing of the kind to which he alluded. He further ~ ah 
he does not know any such person as Mr. Flyn2"" 
precisely what I believed at the time. 

, ! of 

A rich man’s son frequently begins _ - 
where’his® father left off, vand®ends where bis fate 
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But the truth jc 
that the Declaration of Independence is far in advan) 
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If we of the present generation cannot mf 9 
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WISTARE. | 

The correspondent who signs himself “ Justice” is 
vaken in regard to the name of the drunken blackgaard 
who made such a disgusting harlequin of himself, on board 


the steamboat which went from this city to Providence, 
He is also 


mis- 


at the time the mass meeting was held there. 
mistaken with regard to the facts of the case, which are as 
follows : - 

The actor in the disgraceful scene was a notorious blucher 
named Jim. Greenman, whose only distinguishing charactei- 
istics are, getting drank whenever he can find any one to 
furnish him liquor enough, (and it is no trifling quantity 
which will produce the desired effect)—retaining possession 
of everything he can lay bis hands on, with as much patrio- 
tic determination as if it were a revolutionary relic, and con- 
tinuing in an office which he has repeatedly disgraced, and 
for which he never had the slightest claim, beyond that of 
being a servile, beggarly, time serving Hunker. 

This drunken, beastly, slobbering sycophant, who yet 
holds the lucrative office of clerk of one of our courts, was 
staggering and screeching through the cabins of the boat 
during the night, enveloped in a filthy blanket, and followed 
by a number of congenial but less stapid topers, who seemed 
highly amused at his efforts to elevate himself in the scale 
of animated nature, by aping a kangaroo, baboon, and 
other animals of a higher order of being. ‘These drunken 
revels and monkey capers were continued, to the great an- 
noyance and disgust of the sober, honest, and orderly por- 
tion of the passengers, until the chief actor disappeared un- 
der some box or table to snooze. 

Next morning, the glorious sun shone brightly and cheer- 
ingly—the air was balmy and reviving—the cannon sent 
forth its loud and fiery defiance to tyranny—the band made 
every patriotic heart leap with enthusiasm by its martial, 
spirit-stirring airs, and every sober voice on board joined in 
one loud, long, reiterated cheer for Freedom, when Green- 
man, apparently, as unconscious as a blind lobster of what 
was going on, came tottering from his hiding place, witha 
countenance more besotted and inexpressive than any I] 


have ever seen upon a drowned man. On reaching the 
forward deck he made a dive, as if by instinct, into the 
cook’s kitchen, where, unfortunately for the success of his 
intended enterprize, the presiding darkey of that department 
happened to be atthe time. This intelligent personage, 
of the 


drunken Hunker’s intentions, immediately seized him by 


actuated no doubt by a_ suspicion honesty of the 
the neck and violently ejected him, taking care to give ad- 
ditional velocity to his departure by a well directed kick, 
afier which he slapped the door to, with a violence which 


indicated great concern for the safety of his pots, kettles, 


EXPLANATION. 
The Editor of the National Reformer complains that 
either Mr. Walsh or myself, or both of us, have done him 
injustice hy asserting that no man or body of men, except 
Mike Walsh and the Spartans, opposed the Land Monopoly 
for several years past. Mr. Devyr asserts that he opposed 
it strenuously during the period referred to, at considerable 
pecuniary sacrifice. Our remarks, [ believe, applied only 
to this city. I did not know that such a person as Mr. 
Devyr existed till last spring, when I was rejoiced to learn 
that the Freedom of the Soil had one more able advocate 
than 1 had previously supposed. It is likely there are many 
more scattered throughout the country, equally ignorant of 
each: of each other’s existence. 

The first who asserted the equal right to soi! in this 
country, as far as I am informed, were Thomas Jefferson 
and Thomas Paine, neither of whom, however, proposed 
any practicable means of restoring that right to the people ; 
nor was any movement made for that purpose, that I am 
aware of, till 1829, when the Working Men of this city 
(adopting the error of Thomas Skidmore) proposed an 
equal amount of property on coming of age in liew of the 
right to land. This | opposed as soon as I reflected upon 
the proposition, as did nearly the whole body of the Work- 
ing Men’s Party, and contended that the Land _ itself 
should be restored to the perple, and not merely an 
equivalent for it. From that time the proposition has 
gradually gained ground, of which the latest messages of 
And 
when the party presses shall geuerally find it expedient to 


President Jackson aftorded the first decisive evidence. 


lay the measure fully before the people, as I think they 
will do before long, L have no doubt that ic will be found 
that it has many firm and able advocates who have hereto- 
fore supposed that they alone have entertained the project. 
For my part, I shall rejoice at the appearance of every 


new claimant for the honor of advocating this by far the most 
important reform of the age. E. 
slater! 


Ridiculous! 

The Democrats of Rhode Island, not satisfied with having 
acted under, and thereby in a manner recognized, the Algerine 
conshitution of that State, are now endeavoring to get them- 
selves still further into the mire. They are calling upon the 
people to register and pay taxes, in order that they may be entitled 
to vote under the Algerine constitution in the spring. I had 
hopes that, if defeated, as IT presumed they would be under a 
constitution which makes registering six months before hand 
and paying taxes qualifications for voting, they would have 
taken their proper stand, in support of the People’s Constitu- 
tion. 


The idea of making Dorr's liberation depend on the success 





and eatables. This is the true version of the matter. w. 
ee 


Pitiful Subterfuge. 


A n o! ganized gang of hireling watch-stuflers, pocket-book Island who will commence an organization on the right basis. 


droppers, pimps, and thimble riggers, whose impudence has 
kept full pace with the success of their thieving depreda- 
tions, gave an entertainment this week to themselves and 
their female companions and accomplices, at which they 
made great, but with a few partial exceptions, futile efforts 
to induce some respectable people to asseciate with them. 
With a view of effecting this much desired end, placards 
were got out emblazoned with some twenty or thirty names 


as a committee of arrangements. The better to conceal 


| not only supremely ridiculous, but evinces the greatest cow- 
ardice and ingratitude. 


of an election under a constitution framed by the usurpers, is 


I trust there are a few men in Rhode 


K. 
TT erent 
The Rival Luminaries, 

The Snz of Thursday noticed a case of the barbarity of the 
game-laws of the murderous E:nglisti aristocracy ; but, as usual 
with our republican editors, in condemning the game-laws, it 
is cautious not to strike at the usurpation upon which they are 
Sull, if the Sun will give 
its readers facts without inferences, or even with false inferen- 
ces, it is better than the T'rve Sun's suppression of such facts, 








founded, the monopoly of the soil. 


and its cant about the righteousness aud eternity of the orders 





the real character of the gang, a large number of aldermen, 
ex-aldermen, and office-holders, whose characters, both 
public and private, are, with very few exceptions, no- 
toriously infamous, were placed without authority promis- 
cuously upon this list with convicted thieves, brothel pimps, 
and thimble riggers. The belief which a naturally vicious 
and depraved mind will necessarily adopt, that wealth and 
titles, no matter how acquired or by whom possessed, must 
sild every moral deformity and sanctify every act of crime, 
meanness, and peifidy, led to this contemptible assumption 
of titled worthlessness. But even thieves, in most instances, 
have an aversion to being publicly known as such, and these 
depraved officials, though not unwilling to speak to thieves 
and thimble-riggers, on dark nights, in their own sccret 
“Hells” immediately preceding elections, instantly tell 
back on their supposed dignity when they saw themselves 
placarded round the streets in connection with the offal and 


scrapings of the most depraved and worthless portion of the | 
a sae : . ; | 
depravity of this city, and openly denied, with great ap- 


parent sincerity and indignation, that they ever had any 
connection with the craven, ruffian tribe, beyond that of 
contributing towards the fund with which their polluted ser- 
vices were purchased, denouncing them, at the same time, 
as an injury and lasting disgrace to the community on which 
they feed. 

Several young ladies, daughters of respectable mechanics, 
finding out the true character of the disreputable party, | 
into whose company they had unconsciously been decoyed, | 
retired in chagrin and disgust, expressing, as they departed, | 
the deep mortification which they felt at the deep degra-! 
dation to which they had unwittingly subjected themselves. | 
A few gentlemen also suffered for their culpable remissness | 
by the loss of their canes, cloaks, and pocket-books. 
much for honest and respectable simple people not paving a | 


eat 
So | 


} 


proper regard to the fit selection of their company. ow. | 





THE “NATIVE” PROCESSION. | 

Not to be out-done in Tomfoolery, the ‘* Natives,’’ after two 
postponements, had their grand Raree-Show yesterday. | 
imbibed _ the | 
idea that the Pope was near at hand, the Bible in danger, 


From their mottoes, a stranger would have 


and the Natives the most pigus among our citizens, and 
its only valiant defeuders. When you come to see the 
account of expenditures f@r the year, one item of which 
will be over $300,000 fof pauperism, recollect how much 
some people have,to dispose of in childish display, and 


consider where it comes from. E. 
—-o———_ 


PROSCRIPTION. 

Papers are i. circulation for signatures against the em- 
ployment of Irish servants, and the Factory Lords are dis- 
charging the hands who voted against ‘ their interests.” 
Even Greeley, to his eternal disgrace, hypocritically recom- 
mends that those who voted right should be last retained ! 
Did he imagine there was any particular necessity for such 
a recommendation! Will not the Working Men now awake 
to the importance of uniting to secure themselves a refuge 
from oppression ? ‘E. 

Been Yt 

((° A Whig candidate in Albany county lost his election in 
consequence of two. cireumstances; first, he had been 
active against the Anti-Rent men, using information as 
district attorney which he had previously obtained as their 
their counsel ; secondly, he was the land-lord of several 


brothels! He wanted to go to Congress. E. 


of Rich and Poor. This comparison of the two rival prints 
would be unworthy of note, were it not that the T'rue Nun pro- 
fessed to be established in consequence of the oppression of its 
poor proprietors by the rich proprietor of their rival paper. 
The very worst class of aristocrats are those who spring from 
the ranks of the poor, especially if they are imbued with the 
blasphemous doctrine of the T'rue Sua, that there always must 


be Rich and Poor. K. 
~ en a 


liovace Greeley. 
Those who have believed that Mr. Grecley (that singular 


compound of opposing creeds and theories, whose interest is 
eviden‘ly pulling him one way, while his prineiples are tug- 
ing the other,) would advocate the People’s cause after the 
election, are doomed to disappointment, as is evident from his 
editorial articles since the election. Mr. Greeley is now in as 
bad a quaudary as Mr. Webster, when he pathetically inqnired 
“ Where shall I go to !"’ 
to their colors ; but he will call in vain! 


He calls upon the Whigs to return 
It is shedding terme. 
K. 


GREAT AUCTION SALE. 
Will be sold at the Whig Head Quarters in this city, on the 
first fiue day, the following ALL IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
for carrying on an Election. ‘They are tlie effects of the late 
Whig Party. To the * Natives,” or any other New Party, 
they would prove an invaluable acquisition, and to any such 
, they will be sold (at private sale) very cheap. 
Lor 1. 4 Living Eagles, that from long practice in the proces- 
sions of all political parties, know how to carry their 
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. 70 Miniature Log Cabins,-with Cider Barrels attached. 
- 20 Tons of Music, mostly new. 
printed with elegant colored title pages, expressly for 


heads in any party, no matter how crooked its princi- 


ples. 


9 Puncheons of Old Rum (real New England * boot- 
leg,”’) the balance of a very large stock that has gone 


off very freely. 


45 Living Coons. ‘They are perfect in the ways of the 
party to which they lately belonged, und there is no 
doubt they could with facility be taught the tricks of 


any other party. 
coon.” 


. 4500 Ash Clubs, 3 
gantly lettered “Clay & Frelinghuysen.” 
beautifully ornamented by their late owners, who spent 
almost all their time in adorning them. 
2160 Hard Cider Barrels; they arc well seasoned, be- 


ing four years old. 
10 Barrels of the 


found in the country. 
purchased iw 1840, which had such wonderful effect on 


Amongst thi 


feet long. 





d est I 


It is pa 


the election of that year. 


Patriotic Whig Young Ladies. 


90,000 Brass Medals, with the image and superscrip- 
tion of “Clay & Frelinghuysen.”’ 
** 10. 20,000 Patriotic Whig Song Books. 
‘* 11. 9 Gross of Coon skins, mostly avithout tails. 


12, 40,000 Clay Flags, suitable for Patriotic Whig Little 


Boys. 


The sale will be closed by the disposal of the “GOOD 
WILL” of the late adored and revered name of “WHIG.” It 
is thought it could be attached with great effect to the term 
** Loco Foco,” ‘* Native,” or any other new title that may be 
thought of. 

{( => Purchasers will please observe that this will be the only 
sale of Political Effects this Fall. 
equally large attached to Tammany Hall, it will not be brought 
into market at present. 

(> There are also a large number of ‘* Gentlemen of Lei- 
sure’’ who were attached to the late Whig 
vices can be had very cheap. “Their abilities are of the most 
extensive and varied character. AR 


through the General Post Offices of 


The editor of the Orion says, “lazy rich girls 
make rich men poor, and industrious poor girls make poor men 
rie ” 





phia, addresséd P. L., which will be strictly confidential. 


er 


Although there is a‘ stock 


s lot is * that same old 


Many of these are ele- 
Others 


ard Cider that can be 
rt of that celebrated lot 


It is beautifully 


Party, whose ser- 


lication may be made 
ew York and Philadel- 


The Factcry System. 
i copy from a late Egglish paper the following article, for the 
double purpose of giving statistical informatio’ to our Factory 
Friends, and of showing to the publie at large the extraordinary 
fact that the British Government have taken more care of the 
Factory operatives than some republican’ governments. It 
will be seen, among other things, in this article, that no chil- 
dren nnder eight years of age can be employed in English Fac- 
tories, and that between the ages of eight and thirteen they 
cannot be employed over seven hours a day. No such protec- 
tiou is afforded to the children of American operatives: the 
capitalist may work them as young and as many hours as he 


pleases! If there are laws to the contrary, they are not en- 
forced. 


The protection that is wanted here is the security of the right 
of the operative to quit "he factories and go on the land. This 
would be the only real protection; but, until this can be done, 
the parties in power can no longer with decency refuse to limit 
the labor of children in their privileged corporations to six or 
seven hours a day, and of adults to ten hours. E. 


The Factory Act.---On Tuesday, October Ist., 


the Act to Amend the Lew relating to Factories came into op- 
eration. There are seventy-four sections in the same, with 
four schedules of forms annexed ; and by the last provision but 
one it 1s enacted that ‘‘the Factory Act is amended by thisact, 
and this act shall be construed as one act, and that so much of 
the Factory Act, and of any rule or regulation heretofore made 
by an inspector, as is inconsistent with this act. shall be taken 
1o be repealed, and that in this act, unless another sense shall 
be plainly shown by the context, or by some positive enact- 
meut to the contrary, the word ‘ child’ shall be taken to mean a 
child under the age of thirteen years, and the words ‘ young 
person,’ shall be taken to mean a person of the age of thirteen 
years, and under the age of eighteen years.” By ashort ana- 
lysis of the amended act, it appears that the power of inspec- 
tors is restricted in respect to rules for factories, but they, (the 
inspectors,) have power to enter factories or sehools at any hour 
in the day or night, and to require assistance in their investi- 
gations. An office is to be open in !.ondon or Westminster, to 
be called “* The Office of Factory Inspectors,” for the use of 
the inspectors, and for the preservation of the factory records, 
and where all notices are to be forwarded and information ob- 
tained. Certifying surgeons to be appointed by the inspectors 
to examine persons brought before them to obtain certificates of 
age, which certificates are not required for persons now em- 
ployed. tis provided that factories are to be lime-washed and 
repaired at certain periods. All machinery is to be properly 
guarded to prevent accidents; and when accidents occur, the 
surgeons are to investigate the circumstances, and actions may 
be brought by the inspectors against the owners to recover com- 
pensation. A clock is to be placed in every factory, and work 
regulated according to the time it is commenced by children or 
young persons. Registers are to be keptin factories, and by 
the 28th section it is provided that an abstract of the act, and 
all regulations, shall be “fixed on a moveable board, and be 
hung up as soon as reeeived, by the occupier of the factory or 
his agent, at the entrance of the factory,” &c. Children who 
have completed their eighth year, and not under, may be em- 
ployed, and their labor is not to exceed seven hours in the day, 
save on alternate days, or in silk factories, under certain regu- 
lations as to ten hours’ labor. Women are to be employed as 
young persons, and by the 35th section it is declared that ** no 
child or young person shall be employed in a factory, either to 
recover lost time, or for any other purpose, an any Saturday 
afier half-past four o’clock in the afternoon.” ‘The other en- 
actnents provide for holydays, for attendance at school, and 
the declaration of penalties for disobedience of any of the 
provisions. ‘There is a very long interpretation clause, giving 
a definition of the terms used. By the 57th clause itis enact- 
ed, ‘** That the parent and every person having any direct ben- 
efit from the wages of any child or young person employed in 
any manner forbidden by the Factory Act, as amended by this 
act, or who shall neglect to cause such child to attend school as 
hereinbefore provided, shall be liable to a penalty of not less 
than 5s. and not more than 20s. for each offence, unless it shall 
appear to the justices before whom the complaint is preferred 
that such offence has been committed without the consent, con- 
nivance, or wilful default of such parent or persun so, benefit- 
ted.’ Penalties are to be applied to the establishment or sup- 
port of any schools for the education of children employed in 


factories. There are various forms set forth in the schedule 
annexed, for carrying out the provisions of the new law.— 
Times. 





REFORM IN ENGLAND. 
Some of our readers will recollect an Address of a mon- 
ster mecting at Sheffield, England, published in a former 
number of the Advocate, asserting the equal right of the 
people of England io the Soil of England, The Jast re- 
ceived Northern Star copies my comments upon that Ad- 
dress with the following remarks : 


prove * the beginning of the end.” 
that that Address has been published on the American conti 


home of the happy, the isle of the free. 
Sheffield then see to it that they do their duty. 
tistsof England see that they do theirs. 


‘To the Sheffield Address we shall 


themselves from slavery. 


reiterate and illustrate the glorious principle therein enuncia- 


ual, and the greatness and glory of ovr father-land.”’ 


own soil. Fr, 
i aed 


BANK AND TARIFF TAXATION. 


ment are not drawing a cent of interest. 


ation since the days of the Boston Tea Party. E. 
rnicenlieiaionns 


NATIONAL REFORM MEETINGS. 


due notice will be given, in some of the morning papers. 


been provided for by voluntary subscription. 
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~ RICHVERY. 
One of tbe most unblushing pieces of shameless effrontery 
which has come under my notice for sometime, is thé present 
modest attempt on the part of a few shysters, office holders, and 
office seekers, who belonged to the defunct “* Young Men's 
Cemmittee” of 1343, to induce the world to believe itself in- 
debted to them for the defeat of Vao Buren and the election of 
This announcement will doubtless create a sensation far greater 
and more intense than the discovery of ihis continent, or the 
establishment of the Republic. Now could anything pyssibly 
be more ridiculous and absurd than this is in reality. The 
folly and impudence of a few miserable, pusillanimous devils, 
ten thousand of whom could not revolutionize a barber shop, 
claiming the credit of defeating Van Buren, is only equalled by 
Dixon, the * Little Greek,” and ‘* Sleepy Joe,” the first of whom 
says he made Mlarper Mayor, while the “Greek” and 
“Sleepy Joe,” each claim with equal earnestness the honor of 
securing the nomination of Polk and the election of Wright. 
The defeat of Van Buren was effected solely by myself and 
the Spartans, I wrote and presented the resolution which 
passed by acclamation at Tammany Hall, recommending the 
district system and direct representation im the election of del- 
egates to the Baltimore Convention before the “‘ Young Men's 
Committee” ever dreatned of the subject. The Spartan As- 
sociation recommended the same thing a year before any of 
those fellows were elected members of that committee, and I 
in the face of all the hunkers who assembled at the Van Burea 
meeting in the Park, when called upon by a large majority of 
the assemblage to speak, insisted upon it, and denounced the 
present filtering wire pulling system as corrupt, dangerous, and 
anti-democratic. 

I also commented with just severity upon the disgraceful at- 
tempt which the jugglers and wire pullers of Tammany Hail, 


who had been steeped in office and rascality almost without a 
months intermission from their maturity, were then making to 
fuist Van Buren a third time upon a people who had long since 
became disgusted with him, under the mercenary expectation 
that they would again become the recipients of his bounty. It 
was by the incessant appeals, however, which I made in the 
Sub., the strong, clear, forcible, and unanswerable arguments, 
with which I assailed his avaricious ambition, and the repeat- 
ed sledge-hammer assaults which I made upon the heartless, 
selfish, money worshipping Hunkers, that sealed his fate and 
decided the action of the packed Convention at Baltimore. 
They were packed ia the most dishonest and disgraceful man- 
ner, for the purpose of nominating Van Buren, and were only 
deterred from carrying out their unholy purpose by the positive 
hopelessness of his re-election under any possible contingency. 
I got a number of these fellows elected on the committee, not 
that I valued the action of that body any more than the action 
of an apple woman, but simply that their puny voices should 
he heard in the matter, and for this purpose 1 gave them their 
catechism and their orders. Four or five of them now get to- 
gether, in the bar room of a tavern—elect each other officers, 
and pass a few frothy, vaporing resolutions, which have beea 
cut and dried for a week previous, denouncing cliqves and se- 
cret trickery. If any thing can be more ludicrous than this 
attempt on the part of a few office-seeking puppies to make 
capital for themselves, I should like to be informed of it. w. 


aesniiitieieattin 
Seth Luther. 

The following article, from a late number of the Pittsburgh 

Daily, will give interesting information to a number of our 

readers, who have some time doubted whether Seth was yer 

in the land of the living: 


Sirs :---The undersigned begs leave to ask you to Correct a 
statement made in your paper of this date respecting ** Martin 
Luther,” &c. You have (from a similarity of names with 
that of Seth Luther,) been led into error. 

Martin Luther is not in Pittsburgh, neither has he beeu 
recently, and probably never. Seth Luther, who has suffered 
NINE months in the dungeons of Rhode Island, is in this city 
at this date. 

Martin was imprisoned six months after trial, by an Algerine 
jury, and immersed in a fine of five hundred dollars, for 
acting as moderator in an election under the People’s Con- 





stitution. Seth was Major General’s Clerk, at the Chepachet 
encampment, under Gov. Thos. Wilson Dorr, and was indicted 
for high treason against the charter of King Charles 11., by 
| the Grace of God, King of England, Scotland, France, and 
| Ireland, Defender of the Faith, §c. Martin Luther was 
indicted under what is termed the “ Algerine Law,” which 
was passed to prevent organization of the government under 
the people’s Constitution. . 





‘We said at the time that this Shefhield Address might yet 
Our readers will now see 


nent, awakening the hopes of all good patriots there —hopes 
that the land of their great forefathers may yet become the 
Let the Chartists of 
Let the Char- 
The eyes of the 
American Reformers are on them, and their best wishes accom- 
pany every eflort made by their British brethren to redeem 


return again at some future time, and omit no opportunity to 


ted; feeling assured that only upon the adoption of those prin- 
ciples can be based real liberty, the prosperity of each individ- 


The principle so nobly advocated by the Northern Star, 
when suceessful, as 1 firmly believe it will be sooner or 
later, will enable six or eight times the present population of 
the British Islands to live in happiness and comfort on their 


While the general government is in debt, and paying interest 
for over twenty millious of dollars,several millions of the people’s 
money collected at the Custom House are deposited iu Banks, 
which have loaned it to their favorites, who are thereby ena- 
bled to enter into competition with men who have earned their 
capital by honest industry, and for which money the govern- 
Thus are the public 
taxed to pay interest on money loaned by the government 
without interest to a favored few, who again will tax the publie 
to pay the interest on what they have borrowed from the bank- 
ers. Verily we have not improved much on the theory of tax- 


Croton Hall was engaged by other parties for the whole of 
next week, before the Association applied for it. The meeting 
next week will therefore be held at some other place, of which 


The week after next, the Association will begin their regular | 
course of meetings for the winter, at Croton Hall, on which 
occasion Parke Gopwin will lecture on the subject of Lazor, 
when it is hoped there will be a general attendance of laboring 
men of all classes, and of the friends of Human Rights gene- 
L rally. 

The admission to the meetings will be free, and hereafter no 
collection will be taken to defray room expenses, these having 


(= The American Court Journal, alias the Evening Mirror, 
js in eestacies at the appearance of a complete “‘ turn out” with 
servants in full livery in London style, and anticipating a ra- 
pid increase of such establishments, proposes the appropriation the beginning. 
of one of the aventes for a “ Drive” for the Exquisites of our 
thriving Aristocracy! Broadway, it is said;'is becoming de- “OUance of new pipers for which money has been paid in ad- 
cidedly vulgar. It may be a consideration, one of these days, 
who pays ? but, of course, that is not the concern of the Court" 93> Ctubs of five or more, who will forward the money free 





Martin Luther had his house broken into and the females of 
| his family insulted by the whig charter troops. He has prose- 
_ cuted for this outrage, and the case is by appeal before the U. 
| $. Supreme Court at Washington. - 

"Phe undersigned made a few remarks at a meeting in Bing- 
ham’s ware-house, not Concert Hall, on the 3lst of October 
ult. I have been travelling through Indiana, Illinois, and Mi- 
chigan, about three and a-half months, lecturing on Rhode Is- 
land affairs; and shall, at the request of many friends in this 
city, deliver a lecture on the sufferings and horrid cruelties in- 
flicted on myself and brethren if Rhode Island by the whigs 
of that State. The time and place will be made known when 
arrangements are made for the lecture. The undersigned 
never had a trial. Respectfully, Sern Lutuer. 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 5, 1844. 


acdeinalionibes 
FRIGHTFUL MORTALITY. 

Our city has not suffered such a loss of adult inhabitants 
since the cholera season, as it has this year. In the spring 
there, were over 5000 Whigs amongst us; but from the recent 
election returns it appears that over 4000 of them have gone to 
their last homer. Shocking! E. 

-—— oe 


“As goes Tompkins, so zoes the State.”---This 
often repeated remark still holds true. Tompkins is yet 
the “‘ talismanic county.” In this election, on aclose contest, 
and with a full vote, it has given a small Polk majority. So 
has the State. The Liberty vote in the county exceeds the 
Locofoco majority. Soitdoes in the State. The Assembly- 
men in Tompkins are minority representatives. And Silas 
Wright is a minority Governor.—IJthaca Chronicle. 

t 

{(> As it is inconvenient to have our publishing office at 
one place and printing office at another, we shall not hereafter 
keep open the office in Nassau street. Those who wish to 
subscribe, therefore, may do so at 29 Ann street (rear,) or at 
the meetings, until we can obtain a suitable building where we 
can have a front office. We have made arrangements for a 
power press; and if any of our friends know of a suitable 


building, at a reasonable rent, in a goud thoroughfare, we wish 
they would inform us. ; 








NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


A Meeting of the Central Committee will be held THIS 

(Saturday) EVENING, at half-past 7 o'clock, at the 
shop of Mr. Maxwell, 259 Bowery. Penctual attendance is 
request:d. H. D. Brisrox, Sec’y pro tem. 


Ail persons taking an interest in the objects of the As- 
sociation are invited to attend. 


vee See Cee 

i The Subterranean is delivered by carriers to 
any part of the city. Those who wish to receive it 
regularly are requested to send their names to the 
office, 29 Ann street, (rear). 





————— 


WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE. 


(> As we commenced this paper without ‘subscribers, w 
rinted an extra quantity, and can now furnish complete sets 
whicb all should be in possession of who wish to obtain cor 
rect information respecting, and to keep a record of, the greates 
movement of the age. New subscribers will be particular to 
| designate, when subscribing, whether they wish the paper from 





QF” To obviate the difficulty caused by the frequent discon- 


vance, we will take subscriptions for any period, atthe rate of 
$1.50 a year. 


_ of expense, shall receive the paper at ONE DOLLAR a year. 
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RICH/ANDPOOR. 


y om 

fi : 

a a Americar Notes-weiextract the following passage, 
e - - econ arene its form,—" Cant as. we may (says Mr Dickens) 
7 | only chang! | things, it is very much harder. 


| to the end of all ; 
for fe rete vireoous than the rich, and the good that 1s 


‘4H them shines the better for it.” “And, in another strain he 
continues; in prose printed verse— 
In many a noble mansion lives a man 
The best of husbands and of fathers, 
Whose private worth in both capacities 
Is justly lauded to the skies. , ‘Aiatiniats 
But bring him here, upon this crowded Geek ; 


i s fair young wife her silken dress 
hatbannleiiseniatd ber braided bair— 
Stamp.early wrinkles on her brow, 
Pinch — pale cheek 
With care and much privation, 

Array her faded form — 

{ncoarsely patched attire, 
Let there be nothing but his love, 

T'o set her forth and deck her out, 
And you shall put it to the proof indeed. 


* So change his station to the world 


That he shall see 
In ner young things whe climb about his knee, 


Not records of his wealth and name, 
But little wrestlers with him for his.daily bread, 
So many poachers on his scanty meal, 
So many units to divide 
His every sum of comfort, 
And father to reduce its small amount. 


In lieu of the endearments 
Of childhood in its sweetest aspect, 
Heap upon him all its pains and wants, 
Its sickness and ills, 
Its fretfulness, caprice, and querulous endurance ; 
Let its prattle be 
Not of engaging infant fancies, 
But of cold, and thirst, and hunger ; 
And if his fatherly affection 
Qutlive all this, 
And he be patient, watchful, tender, 
Careful of his children’s lives, 
And mindfnl always of their joys and sorrows 
hen send him back to Parliament, 
Aud puipit and to quarter sessions, 
And when he hears fine talk 
Of the depravity of those who live 
From haud to mouth, and labor hard to do it, 
Let him speak up as one who knows, 
And tell those holders forth that they, 
By parallel with such aclass, 
Should be high angels in their daily lives, 
And lay but humbled siege to Heaven at last.” 

The passages are in themselves so beautiful and valuable 
that we make no apology for copying them, even to those who 
have “analyzed Mr. Dickens's style of composition, and are 
familiar with its secrets. [Richmond Compiler. 

Pr RE 


ABYSSINIA, INDIA, &c. 

Amongst the many wonderful discoveries made 
by the mission to the court of Shoa, in Abyssinia, 
éne of the most extraordinary is that of a magnifi- 
cent salt lake, some distance inland. It is seven 
hundred feet below the level of the nearest sea, of 
of which it has at one time obviously formed a por- 
tion, having been cut off by the elevation of an en- 
ormous mass of volcanic matter, which now separ- 
ates it from the shore. It is so extremely saline, 
that a man walking into it floats in spite of himself, 
while his skin feels sore from the brine. The shores 
are.covered with one thick sheet of erystalized salt. 
The depression of its surface appears to have been 
occasioned by evaporation ; and itis probable, that, 
ina few years more, its waters may have disap- 
peared, its*basin forming an immense mass of rock 
salt. ‘Though Shoa is six or seven degrees south 
of Bombay, the temperature is so mild that fires 
were always used, and the travellers slept under 
blankets. The capital is upwards of 8,000 feet 
abeve the ‘level of the sea. The two chiefs, who 
came to Bombay with captain Harris, and have since 
returned with him to their native land, repeatedly 
appeared dressed in the costume and armor of their 
country, the silver ornaments of the head-dress be- 
ing peculiarly beautiful. They were, as may be 
stipposed, astonished beyond measure, at the won- 
ders they saw; the shipping, the dockyards, the 
steamers, the arsenal, the mint, and the towm hall, 
seemed to present objects to them all but incompre- 
hensible. They appeared intelligent and well in- 
formed, and most anxious to see every thing that 
was to be seen.— Bombay paper. 





Land comprises every thing above and every 
thing beneath it, so that the owner ef the soil may 
carry a building to any height he pleases, even as 
far as the very clouds—themselves, which would, 
perhaps, be the height of absurdity. He may also 
go downwards tothe very centre of the earth; but 
if he went beyond that point, the landlord at the 
immediate antipodes wound have an action of tres- 
pass.—Land, therefore. does not mean the mere 
face of the earth, but the very ‘* bowels of the land,” 
which Richmond, whem-he seemed bent on show- 
ing bis dominion over the soil, expressed his inten- 
tion of marching into. Ifa man grants only water, 
he grants nothing but a right of fishing, which may 
be called possession with a look, and can_ scarcely 
be said to descend a right line to one’s posterity. By 
the title of water nothing passes, exceptia right of 
fishing, though, by the bye, water itself often passes 
by the title of milk--but by the, name of land. 
anything terrestria! will pass, except, perhaps fuller’s 
earth, which is the only instance that we are aware 
of in which the earth itself cannot be regarded as 
real property.--- Punch. ) 


Louis Philippe.—Louis Philippe, we must con- 
fess, has.the reputation of being miserly ; a. bad 
quality for a private person, and-still more so for a 
King. He is necused-of giving almost nothing to 
benevolent institations, to his old domestics, to the 


“ifioor, and of hoarding treasures with ‘insatiable 


avidity. The amount of ‘the revenues of the royal 
family has ben ‘calculated, and it would seem, in- 
pdeed, that,it ought to be enough. First, the King 
receives yearly twelve million of franes for his civil 
list. Then, the young-Count de Paris, heir of the 
Crown. receives a million. Besides, the State do- 
mains yield four to five millions, which go into the 
coffers of Louis Philippe. Further, the private 
“fortune of the King and his sons is about a hundted 
millions, and must prodwée at least three millions 
yearly. Phis is notall: ‘The Duke d’Aumate;son 


of Louis Philippe, inherits from the Duke de Bour- 
bon, a sum of eighty millions, and the Princess Ad- 
elaide; the King’s sister, possesses also ninety mill- 
Surely here are millions enough, and Louis 


“ions. . 


“Phillippe is not yet satisfied —N. Y. Observer. 


“Friends should have the same tastes, but different 


talents. 


ai Who, aims at.excellence, will, be above. me- 
» adiccrity ; who aims at-mediogrity, will fall short of it.” 


» Neglecting..a fine, oppotunnity to cheat. 
» neighbor jis what imany people call weak-mindeduess! 


your 


A DIALOGUE ON DRESS. 
‘ BY MARTA LOOMIS AND ONE OF HER PUPILS, 

M.—Good evening, miss. 

S.—Good evening, madam, Ll came in to ask how 
you like the fit of my dress ? 
M.—(Closely scanning it) 1 must say, in truth, I 
do not like it. 
S.—Do not like it! what could set closer ? 
would you have a better fit? 
M.—A better fit! that is just my objection. A 
zoologist unacquainted with the human animal. 
would not always know, from the different shapes 
it assumes, how toclass it. ‘Thisis more peculiarly 
applicable to the female ; sometimes she appears |" 
full skirt with flowing sleeves girt tight about the 
wrist and shoulder; then with tight sleeves; then 
stuffed with a bag of feathers or cotton, now resem- 
bling the leg of .a sheep, and finally turned topsy- 
turvy ; sometimes intended to exhibit the natural 
form ; sometimes to imitate the form of animals ; 
and sometimes to disguise it altogether. ‘The skirt 
sometimes stuffed, and sometimes flowing, as the 
taste happens to dictate at the time. But among 
all the foolish varieties of shapes, | have observed 
oue fashion remains unchanged—the waist is always 
cramped. 


How 


constantly running together like little rills into a 
river, until it finally-cupties by two large veins, into 
the right cavity of the heart.. | 
S.—You said just now that the color of the blood 
was red, then what makes. it look so blue in the 


my hand: they are dark purple! 

M.—I said the blood in the arteries was red. That 
in the veins is the color it looks. 

S.—You said it passes from the arteries into the 
veins, now | want to know what mukes it change 
color? } 

M.—In circulating over the body it gives off its 
nourishing properties, and absorbs all the extra 
‘arbon that does not become assimilated with the 
body, and this is what gives its dark color. 

S.—There is one thing I don’t understand, that 
is how the blood in the lower part runs up to the 
heart. LI thought liquids always run down. 

M.—That they do, except when forced upward, 
or when a vacuum is produced. 

S.—And what does a vacuum mean ? 

M.—It means, when all the air is removed and 
the place is entirely empty. Water and other li- 
quids will always rise when the air is removed. 

S.—Please to tell me how the vacuum is produced 
in the present case. 





S.—(Pinching her waist) 
| is tight, I hope! 

M.—I suppose you could pinch up the skin too! 
not tight, why then do you talk of a close fit, is not 
the object of fitting such a dress to make it set to 
you? 

S.—Why, don’t you like to see a dress look nice 
and trim? I’m sure such a slovenly looking thing 
as that loose dress of yours, would hardly be tole- 
rated in good society ! 

M.—And what do you mean, young friend, by 
good society ? 

S.—I mean what every ove calls good society, 
such as priest Hamlin’s daughters and Lawyer 
Brown’s wife move in. 

M.—Aye, | understand you now, you mean this 
butterfly society, 


but you don’t think this 


That acts as a vassal to others’ caprice, 
Which aims but to dazzle and lives to deceive. 

S.—Please tell me, madam, what you call good 
society. 

M.—Quite a different class. Good society is 
made up of individuals, who mutually instruct and 
benefit each other, and who judge of things accord- 
ing to their value. 

S.—Aside from all that may be said, a loose-dress 
looks so slovenly, I cannot like it; I do like to see 
a dress look neat and prim! 


M.—When the heart beats or contracts, and 


the blood rushes into it. 


S.—I should like to inquire more abow the blood’s 
| getting from the arteries into the veins, and thence 
back to the heart. You first said the blood was 
forced up the veins by the contraction of the heart ; 
then, that it rushes to the heart in consequence of a 
vacuum ; now I should like to know which is true ? 

M.—-That it is carried to the extremities by the 





‘in the veins partly in consequence of the vacuum in 
ithe right cavity, I infer both from the natural ten- 
dency of liquids to rise under such circumstances, 
and from the apparent disproportion between the 


power and effect, in’ supposing the contraction of 
| one side, to force the blood quite round to the other | | 


side. From these premises, and- from the little 
valves which are known to exist in the veins, | come 
to the conclusioa that the blood is raised in the veins 
on the same principle that water is raised in the 
common pump. 

S.—Now we have followed the blood through its 
whole circulation, | suppose ° 

M.—No, we have only followed it round from the 
left to the right ventricle of the heart, for you will 
remember that the heart has two parts which have 





M.—Do you not know that your taste for seeing | 
a close waist is formed entirely from the taste and | 
habits of society around you? Were it the custom 
to wear the whole dress fitted tight to you, why then 
the skirt and sleeves now worn would appear mon- 
strous slovenly. Your objections to a loose-dress 
vanish as soon as it becomes fashionable ; then it 
would appear indelicate to exhibit the form as you 
now do: I well remember how the public modesty 
was shocked when a lady first appeared in tight 
sleeves. Custom will satisfy us with any form of 
dress: this being the case, our taste should be go- 
verned by our philosopby. 
S.—I hope I shall not live to see loose-dresses 
fashionable ! 


M.—You will not live long if you do not see it !— 
There is already too much good sense in the world 
to neglect this thing much longer. I know it will 
be a sacrifice of feeling to come out in what is called 
good society, with such a fashion, but it will be done ; 
there are influential persons who understand this 
matter, and who will carry it out in practice, at all 
hazards. But communitists are expeected to reform 
in all things: all the world expect them to adopt 
just such customs and habits as reason and philoso- 
phy dictate, without any regard to the customs of 
Paris or London ; and they will adopt them as fast 
as they learn them, if governed by priaciple. 

S.—But pray what advantage is there in chang- 
ing, since custom has already sanctioned this form 
of dress, why then change for such a shapeless thing ? 

M,—If you reflect a moment, my dear, you will 
perceive that no part of the body should be confined, | 
but all left free to the circulation of the blood within 
and the air without. If any part is confined, and 
the rest left free, both the circulation and growth in 
those parts is impeded; consequently we become 
deformed or disproportioned: hence the unnatural 
slender waists. 

S.—Hem! (laughing) now I suppose I'm going | 
to hear something very serious ! | 
_ _M.—Please postpone your laughing till [ show | 
you how serious it really is. The waist or chest is 
a case for the lungs, the heart, and blood vessels, 
sufficiently roomy for them to expand and contract 
at pleasure. 

S.—I should like to know what the dans and heart 
and blood vessels have to do with dress ? 

|. M.—I will explain this fully to you, but before 
doing so, I shall be obliged to tell you something 
about the physiology of the system. 1 
S.—(Turning side-ways,) hem! hem! hem! 
M.—The heart isa s:nall muscular sac, having 
power in itself to contract and throw the blood over 
the system. 


_, S.—I don’t understand what you mean by cov- 
traction ° 

M.—Take.a bladder and fill it with water, then 
suddenly press on it and the water will fly to a great 
distance. Just so the heart, being filled with blood, 
suddenly presses together, and throws the blood to 
the farthest extremes of the body, even to the skin 
everywhere. 

S.—How can it get through the flesh? 

M.—It is thrown by the heart into a very large 
blood vessel, which constantly branches out like the 
limbs of a tree until the branches become so small 
that yeu cannot see them when they reach the skip. 
These are called arteries. The blood in them is 
florid red. 

S.—I wonder if I did’nt prick one the other day, 
when I pricked my finger, it bled so freely ! f 

M.—Most certainly! . You cannot prick your 
finger without perforating a blood vessel, they are 
so thickly spread over the skin. 

S.—But pray what becomes of the blood when it 
reaches the skin? I confess, | begin to feel a little 
interested in this matter. | : 

M.-—When it gets to the skin there are a thousa nd 














no connection with each other. 
“.—Now you have told me how the blood circu- 


how it gets back where it started so as to circulate 
again?’ 

M.—Put your hand on your heart and you will 
feel it beat, this is the contracting of the whole heart 
at once, by it, the good blood is thrown out of the 
left part as we have traced it, while at the same 
time the bad blood in the right cavity is thrown 
through another set of vessels into the lungs ; these 
continually divide into smaller vessels, and spread 
over an extensive surface, so that the curtain which 
lines the membrane covers 1500 square feet ! 

S.—I don’t see how this is possible in the space 
it occupies ! 


M.—You must remember that it is folded toge-. 


ther a great many times, so as to resemble a light, 
porous body, occupying a larger part of the whole 
chest. 


S.—Well what becomes of the blood when it gets 
into the lungs ¢ 


‘yr 
M.—The jungs are so porous that when we. 
breathe they become inflated with air, which is com- 


posed chiefly of oxygen and nitrogen, the oxygen 


having a stronger atlinity for carbon than for nitro- | 
gen, leaves the nitrogen, combines with the carbon | 
of the blood and escapes through the nostrils, in the | 
The carbon and other 
impurities being extracted fromthe blood it again | 


form of carbonic acid gas. 


rushes through another set of vessels to fill the va- 
cuum in the left cavity where we found it, red and 
pure, and prepared to go over the circulation, to 
nourish and replenish as before. 


S.---How does the air which goes in at the nostrils 


get to the blood in the lungs, to carry off its impu- 
rities £ 

M.---It acts upon the blood through the tissue of 
the lungs. 

S.---The quantity of tlie blood must be very small 
if you have given its history ! , 


culation for a healthy adult is estimated: at 25 Ibs. 
ryY e 
Ihe heart holds two ounces, and contracts 73 times 


per minute, thus throwing the whole 25 Ibs. of blood 


over the body in the short space of two minutes. 

S.---After.all, I don’t see what all this has to do 
with dress. 

M.---You will remember the lungs are a light 
porous body, which swell when inflated with air, and 
contract when the air is thrown out, you just try the 
experiment now, and you can imagive what would 
be the effect of pressing in the chest and keeping it 
pressed in so that no room is left for them to swell. 

S.---But you forgot that the chest is made of bone, 
and cannot be pressed in! 


M.---It is constructed of bones, as you see (point- 
ing to a diagram of the chest.) The ribs, which are 
attached to the spine in the back coming. round in 
front, are connected by cartiliges to the breast bone, 
the whole being flexible, so as to swell and diminish 
with the lungs. Now you can easily perceive how a 
pressure upon the ribs may contract the’ chést into 
less than one third its natural size ; and the quantity 
of air we inhale at one time, depends upon the room 
in the chest to receive it. The common estimate 
for an ordinary chest is 6 pts. of air at each imspira- 
tion, now if the chest is diminished one half; then 3 
pints of air is all that can be inhaled at once; and 
consequently the blood must circulate over the body, 


lecting, the whole mass of the blood soon becomes 
impure, and the whole body diseased thereby ! 
S.---Is thisso? Oh,how my dress pinches ! 
M.---It is all true. 1 intended to’ speak of the 
effect of tight dressing in shortening life, undermin- 
ing the constitution, deoetering the spirits, injuring 
the complexion, exciti 





other little blood, vessels which,, coming in contact 
with the arteries, take the blood from thence back, 





a wrong, which you pursue at your peril. 


blood vessels? I can see them now on the back of | mass of the people. 


M.---In this you are mistaken. The medium cal- | 


but half purified ; and the impurities constantly col- 


‘om ple ng the passions, and ruining | ¥ 
| posterity ; but enough has been said to show you ’tis 


Tight , 


_— : - a : a 
: yrs, more employment for nurses, phy. 
» and sextons, than intemperate drinking ever 


| dressing 
| v- - 
| sichins 
did. 

] 4 } 
, 8.---Why, then, is there not more sa 


id about jr? 
| M.---Because so little is st 


known about it, by the 


mas Like gluttony, its effects are 
so silent and gradual that its yictims disappear with 


‘out knowing the hand that slew them. Did th 
| monster come out palpably, before the people < 
its effects as sudden as those of alcoholic 
days would be numbered. 


r S.---(Putting her hands to her waist and 
he 


» Were 
drinks, its 


Shakin 
r head) I can no longer wear a tight dress! é 
| M.---Dress aced.not be made ¢lose to be 


neat an 
| elegant. 





| The Squirrels plant the Oaks.—In a late English 
| work the saying that no animal is created but fo, 
/some purpose, is beautifully illustrated in the squir- 
‘rel. [tis a singular, but well authenticated cireum- 
stance, that most of those oaks which are calie; 

spontaneous, are planted by the squirrel ; in whic, 
'way he has performed the most essential service to 
mankind. It is related that a person walking one 
day in the woods, his attention was diverted by , 
| squirrel, wko sat very composedly upon the ground, 
He stopped to observe his motions, and in a fey 
minutes the squirrel darted to the top of a tree, be- 


throws the blood into the lungs, there being no ‘neath which he had been sitting, and in another jp. 
chance for the air to enter, a vacuum is formed and | stant, he was down, with an acorn in his mouth, and 


after digging a hole with his fore feet, he stooped 
down and deposited the acorn; then covering it, he 
darted up the tree again, in a moment he was do .y 
with another, which he buried in the same manner, 
This he continued to do so long as the observer 
|thought proper to watch him. The industry of the 
little animal is directed to the purpose of securing 
him against want in winter; but his memory not 


" | force of the heart cannot be disputed ; that it rises being sufficiently retentive to enable him to remen- 


ber every spot in which he deposited an acorn, he 
must lose many every year, which are destined to 
spring up at some future period, to supply the piace 
of the parent tree, perhaps a century hence. 


Cleveland shared largely in the mania of specu- 
ations in °34 °35 °37, when many of the lots I am 
‘told sold at the incredible price of $150 per foot. 

Mr. Clark, one of the principal proprietors, was ai 
one time regarded worth as much as John Jacob 
Astor, of New York, his ** shinplasters”’ constituted 
a good part of the currency. Bat when the “ hard 
times” came, it drove into non-entity all their ima- 
ginary Ci/y mace fortunes, so that about half of the 
citizens of Cleveland were ruiued. Hence you find 
houses of every description, from the humble cot- 
tage to the most splendid mansion, Churches and 
Stores unoccupied. Onthe low ground between 
“leveland and Ohio City is erected a large block 


| lates from one side round to another, if there is NO, of buildings five stories high, called the “* Cleveland 
| communication between them, I should hke to know Centre Block,”? which I should think cost $500,600, 


unoccupied, and has become a place of rendezyous 

for stragglers and boys, aud a shelter for sheep. [It 
looks singular to see buildings a mile out of the 
city built with narrow fronts, and long side walls 
without windows, as though they expected soon to 
have neighbors occupying the next lot. 


| A good temper, a good library, a goed wife, and 
‘a good friend, are four of the choicest blessings of human life. 


A skull without a tongue, often preachers better 
than a skull that bas one. 


Let it not be forgotten, that from the earliest age, 
| the feelings as well as the intellectual faculties may be cult 
vated. 
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LEONARD BOND’S 
HAT WAREHOUSE, 
NO, 232 GRAND STREET, 
Nes? the Bowery, New York. my? 
| LAGS, BANNERS, BUNTING.-——Mrs. Susan Newell, Na 
tional and Fancy Flag Maker, 166 William, near Beekmar 
street, New York, executes to order flags of all kinds, and keeps 0 
hand a general assortment of ‘“* The Star Spangled Banner,” mateo! 
| the best materials, and in the most substantial manner. Names, 
| numbers, and devices of every description neatly inserted. au7 ti 
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C. P. HUESTIS, Publisher and Er 
graver, No. 104, Nassau street, Corner 0! 
Ann, has constantly on hand an extensiv' 
assortment of School and Toy Books, 
Plays, Song Books, Prints, Stationery: 
‘Tragic and Comic Almanacs of every va 
and retail. 

Comic, Historical, and Mechanical Ilhuistrations, furnished an 
ng raved on Mahogany or Boxwood, with accuracy and despatch. 
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| riety, for sale, wholesale 





ROOKS, Masufacturer of DICK’S PATENT ELASTI(¢ 

METALLIC SHANKS, for Boots and Shoes. ‘iris unique 
and useful invention has met the approbation of every gentleman of 
taste who has fairly tested its vajue, and is rapidly coming into 
general use among all persons who regard ease, grace, comfort and 
| durability as desirable requisites in their boots and shoes. It makes 
| the boot or shoe more elastic, preserves its original style and shape, 
_and gives the hollow part a beautiful and elevated arch; thereby 
allowing the heel to be worn very lew without exposing the panta- 
loon strap to injury. It also keeps the foot from pressing forward, 
/ and retain it ina natural and easy position. 
; ‘The undersigned, and John Dick, 109 Nassau street, are the 
only persons who make and sell boots and shoes with this inven- 
tion, in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, but 
dealers who wish to purchase these boots to sell in other places, 
| must buy them ot the subscriber. ‘ 
| Gentlemen whoare desirous of obtaining a fashionable pair of 
boots, constructed in the manner above mentioned, are invited to 
callat 138 Nassau street. (04 6m] LORIN BROOKS. 


BP": WATKINS having removed from Pearl street to 169 Bow- 
ery, and fitted up a commodious and pleasant house with r- 
ference to the comfort and speedy convalesence of invalids, respec'- 
fully invites all who are suffering with diceases of any, and every 
| name or nature, to cali at 169 Bowery, and try the superior efficacy 
| of Thomsonian Botanic remedies, when properly administered. ‘Te 
responsible persons a cure is warranted (or no pay) of various dis- 
eases, such as Rheumatism, Fevers, Cholic, Cholera, Dysentery, 
Diarrhea, Disorders of the Liver, (of which there are many;,) ete., 
etc., provided his directions are strictly attended to. Mr. W. would 
preter those wishing to take a course of medicine to come tlie 
evening previous, as there is @ preparation requisite, which facili- 
tates the operation, causes thé medicine to operate more easy and 
thorough, and enables the patient to depart earlier the next day, 
and no extra charge. Vapor un@~Shower Baths medicated at the 
s deretion ef the Physician. Al8 a general assortment of pure 
Thomsonian Botanic Medicine. Sdid at No. 169 Bowery, cheaper 
than at retail stores generally. 
P.S.—Dr. W. attends personally, assisted by good and exper 
enced nurses. je 14 Sir 














HEAP FASHIONABLE CLOTHING & TAILORING 

ESTABLISHMENT. —All who wish to economize in Dress the prese”! 
Season willestlat MANN & McKIMM'S Cheéap Cash Clothing Establisiime!, 
No 25 Carmine street, near Bleecker, New York. 

Tig Subscribers are much gratified with the general satisfaction expressed by 
their humerous customers for the last five years, and again take the liberty ©! 
inviting them to call and inspect their present Spring and Simmer Stock. ‘The 
Subscribers are buying for Casm every thing they can tind that is new, fashiol- 
able and cheap; and do not hesitate to say, that they have now on band the 
cheapest and best assortment of Summer Goods in the City. The extensive 
stock of READY MADE CLOTHING, always on hand, consists of every variety, and 
is made in the best aad most fashionable style. : 

ip All Dry Goods suitable for Clothing, such as Cloths, Cas<imeres, Vest 
ings, &c., 22 c., Will besoll by the vard or piece, as low as at any Dry Goods 

Store inthe City. The fbllowing List oy Prices will be found to be lower 
than that of any other establishment in the City, when the quality of the Gar 
ment is taken into consideration — 

‘LIST OF PRISES.—Fine Dress Coats, from $10 to $18; Frock Coais, frou 
$i2to$ 0; Over Coats, Cloaks, Sack aud Business Coats proportionably low. 
Wool Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants, from $4 to $8; Satinet and Low 
| Priced Cassimere Pants, from $1 75 to $5; Satin and Fancy Vests, from gi to 

$1. A lurge assortment: of Shirts, Bozoms, Collare, Stoeks, Cravats, Hosiery, 
Gioves, Handkerehiefs, Suspenders, and all kinds of ‘Tailers’ Trimmings ve'y 
low. Overalls of very heavy Biue and Brown Jean and Moleskin. 

A FULL SUIT FURNIGHED IN 24 HOURS. Dress 

Pricee for Makin: and Trimming—a Fit in all cases Warranted — - 
_| Coats, from $5 to $8; Frock Coats, from 96 10-895 Fant, from $1, 25.10 Bl « 

ests, froin $' 25 to >] 75. Fashions from Paris and London monthly. cee 
_, BOYS’ CLOTHING cut and made in the Latest Style at equally low prices. 
se _ MANN & ‘Me IMM, 25 Carmine ang 
N.B.—THE TRADE. suppli¢d with Sack, Office, and Business Cuais, Sy 
10 50 te $18 per Dozen = thie - my 
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